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Exposition of the Past," the author shows that while "Euripides rarely resorted 
to gradual elucidation," Sophocles adopted this method somewhat and Aeschy- 
lus "more conspicuously." In the section headed "The Forms of Exposition" 
Dr. Spring explains the part played in the tragedy, especially in the case of 
Aeschylus, by exposition in lyric form, in narrative or dialogue form, and in 
dramatic form. The last section is entitled "The Selection of Expository 
Details." The contention of the writer in this section is primarily that 
Aeschylus intentionally omitted many details of past events and that "he 
chose to emphasize only those facts of the past which would tend to make his 
plays, as a whole, most successful from a dramatic point of view"; and that 
he so manipulated "the exposition as to give a problematical aspect to the 
events of the past." In her "Conclusion," therefore, in speaking of "the 
special problems in exposition that these dramatists had to face," Dr. Spring 
comes to this decision, that "of the three, Aeschylus was the greatest master 
of dramatic exposition." 

In this article Dr. Spring shows evidence of wide reading and makes a 
careful analysis of many plays. It is manifest from the title of her thesis, from 
which this paper is drawn, that it is Aeschylus, and not the three great drama- 
tists, that she is primarily studying. In fact, she makes this admission (p. 137): 
"I shall emphasize, accordingly, throughout the paper this aspect [i.e., of con- 
struction] of Aeschylus' dramatic genius and discuss his plays in greater detail 
than those of Sophocles or Euripides." In view of these facts, it would seem 
as if the title might more appropriately have been "A Study of Exposition in 
Greek Tragedy, with Special Reference to Aeschylus." 

At the end of the Studies are short "Summaries of Dissertations for the 

Degree of Ph.D., 1016-17," as follows: "De Vicis Atticis," by Robert Vincent 

Cram; "Quid de Poetis Plato censuerit," by William C. Greene; and "Quo 

modo Tragici Graeci res naturales tractaverint." 

George Edwin Howes 
Williams College 



The Religious Thought of the Greeks. From Homer to the Triumph 
of Christianity. By Clifford Herschel Moore. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1916. 

In this volume Professor Moore has given us an admirable sketch of the 
chief factors in Greek and Greco-Roman religious experience from the primi- 
tive era of Homer to the end of Roman paganism. To treat so long a period, 
with its multitude of cults, its infinite details of ritual, and its conflicts of 
philosophic theories, and yet to preserve throughout a true sense of proportion 
was a difficult task. At almost any point a less wary writer might have been 
beguiled from the highway into bypaths of religious or philosophical discussion, 
from which both he and his readers would have emerged with possibly con- 
siderable information in regard to details but with a seriously impaired view of 
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the relative importance of the manifold influences at work in the successive 
stages of Greek and Roman religion. But Professor Moore knows both the 
Greek and the Roman side well, and no one can read the volume without gaining 
a keener appreciation of what constitutes the essential and nonessential in 
religious history. We are brought to a vivid realization of the fact that in the 
midst of what seems to the superficial observer nothing more than a medley of 
beliefs there was a steady, persistent onward drive of certain moral and religious 
ideas that finally found a satisfactory medium of expression in the Christian 
faith. Herein lies the chief merit of the work. It gives us, better than other 
books of the same compass known to the reviewer, a sense of the integrity and 
unity of the subject. 

The scope of the volume may best be seen by a glance at the chapter titles: 
i, "Homer and Hesiod"; ii, "Orphism, Pythagoreanism and the Mysteries"; 
iii, "Religion in the Poets of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.C."; iv, "The 
Fifth Century at Athens"; v, "Plato and Aristotle"; vi, "Later Reb'gious 
Philosophies"; vii, "The Victory of Greece over Rome"; viii, "Oriental 
Religions in the Western Half of the Roman Empire"; ix, "Christianity"; 
x, "Christianity and Paganism." An appendix gives a good bibliography of 
selected titles. Only one typographical error has been noticed, Memmius for 
Mummius, p. 237. 

Besides being useful to the general reader and to students of the classics 
as a whole, the book will be welcomed by professors giving courses in Greek 
and Roman religion, as they will find in several of the chapters suitable addi- 
tions to their lists of assigned readings. 

Gordon Laing 

University or Chicago 



SENATORS AS JURORS— A CORRECTION 

In the January issue of the Classical Journal I made an error in my 
review of Dr. Cowles's Gains Verres which I desire to correct. For some 
reason, in a fit of carelessness or mental abberration, I confused the date of 
the orations of Cicero against Verres with the date of the enactment of the 
Lex Cornelia de repetundis. Owing to this confusion, I made the statement 
that senators were regularly the jurors in criminal trials ten years prior to the 
enactment of the Lex Cornelia. I should have said ten years prior to the 
time of the trial of Verres. The error I made did not invalidate my 
argument, but it was a very careless misstatement. 

R. W. Husband 



